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The form of the present manuscript is exactly 
that in which this comedy was presented for 
two years in the principal Keith and Orpheum 
Theaters of the United States of America and 
the Dominion of Canada, and it was from its 
central character, Aubrey Piper, that the three- 
act comedy, ‘‘The Show-Off”’, was developed. 


GEORGE KELLY 


“Poor Aubrey” was originally presented at the Palace 
Theater, New York City. 


ORIGINAL CAST 


AUBREY PIPER.) «6 2% 4 ws «>: of) Frederick Sumner 
Amy (his wife) . . . . Margaret O'Neill 
Mrs. FisHer (Amy’s Nother). . .  Bertine Robinson 
Mrs. Cour (Marion Brill, — a friend 
of Amy’s)» fue ag on SR rot af f CorinnesCantwell 
ScENE 


The sitting room in Fisher’s house, about four o’clock 
of a Saturday afternoon in February. 


POOR AUBREY 


Amy enters briskly through the portiéres at the right, carry- 
ing a fancy cushion, which she sets in the armchair at the 
back of the room; then continues on over to an arched doorway 
at the left and draws the curtains together. She is a dark- 
haired, trim-looking woman, in her late twenties, dressed in 
black — a very pretty dress, of black crépe, with a graceful 
side sash of the goods, piped with buff-colored silk. She has 
on black slippers and stockings, and wears a string of buff- 
colored beads — quite large. Her general manner suggests 
a quality of intelligent definiteness; something of which is 
even evident in the arrangement of her hair. While she is 
engaged at the curtains, the portiéres over at the right are 
brushed aside, and her husband swings into the room, and 
stands preening himself near the table. He is fearfully and 
wonderfully gotten up! — a perfect flash of cross-barred gray 
and brilliantine. Poor Aubrey! He is painfully arrayed, 
even to the toupee; a feature that, as Dickens remarked of 
Sairey Gamp’s transformation, could scarcely be called false, 
it is so very innocent of anything approaching to deception. 
And the quantities of brilliantine that have obviously been 
employed upon it only serve to heighten its artificiality. He 
is wearing a glistening white vest and a shiny gold watch- 
chain, a necktie of living green, with a rather large horseshoe 
tie-pin of imitation diamonds, and a very high collar. He 
has a flashily bordered silk handkerchief set forth in the breast 
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pocket of his coat, and there is a pair of heavy-rimmed nose- 

glasses depending from his neck on a black tape. 

AUBREY (touching his toupee gingerly) 

Does this thing look all right ? 

AMY 
What? 

AUBREY 
This toupee. (She glances over her right shoulder indtffer- 
ently) I put some of that brilliantine on it. 

AMY (resuming her arrangement of the curtains) 

It’s all right. 

AUBREY (turning to the little wall mirror just below the 
portiéres at the right) 

You don’t seem very enthusiastic about it. 

Amy (turning from the curtains and crossing quickly to the 
table — an oblong table, in the middle of the room, and 
towards the back) 

Because I don’t think you need it. 

[She picks up a small folded cover from the table, shakes it 
out, and tosses it across her left shoulder; then commences 
to gather up the scattered books and put them into the little 
table-rack. 

AUBREY (settling the towpee at the mirror) 

What do you want your friend to think, that you mar- 
ried an old man? 

AMY 
Why, a man doesn’t look old simply because he hasn’t 
a big head of hair. 

AUBREY 
Well, mine’s pretty thin here on top. 

AMY 
Well, that’s nothing; lots of young men haven’t much. 
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AUBREY (turning to her) 
Why, it was you that suggested my getting a toupee in 
the first place ! 

Amy (stopping, and resting her hands on the table; and speak- 
ing directly to him) 
I know very well it was; because I knew I’d never have 
a minute’s peace till you’d get one. All I heard morn- 
ing, noon and night was something about your hair 
coming out. You might think nobody ever heard of 
anybody being baldheaded. 

AUBREY (turning back to the mirror) 
Well, a2 man’s got to make the most of himself. 

AMY 
Well, if you think that thing’s adding anything to your 
appearance, you've got another think. (She starts 
towards the tabourette in front of the bay-window over at 
the left) Lift up this plant here for me, I want to put 
this cover on. (She picks up a dead leaf or two from the 
floor and tosses them out the window. He remains stand- 
ing at the mirror, looking at the toupee very critically from 
various angles) Aubrey! 

AUBREY (without moving, and with a touch of irritation) 
All right, all right! 

AMY 
Well, hurry up! — I want to change these covers. (He 
withdraws lingeringly from the mirror) You'll keep fool- 
ing with that wig till there isn’t a hair left on it. 

AUBREY (crossing to her) 
It isn’t a wig, now, Amy! I’ve told you that half a 
dozen times! 

amy (raising her hand quietly, to silence him) 
Well, a toupee then, dearie, — don’t get excited. 
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AUBREY 
I’m not getting excited at all! 

amy (indicating the plant with an authoritative gesture) 

Lift up this plant and shut up. (He lifts up the plant 
and holds it, till she has changed the covers) ‘There. 

[He sets the plant down again, and she settles it more pre- 
cisely. 

AUBREY (starting back across the room, in front of the sofa) 
You just call it a wig because you know it makes me 
mad ! 

Amy (straightening up and looking after him, with one hand 
on her hip) 

I don’t know why it should make you so mad, to have 
it called a wig. 

AUBREY (turning to her sharply) 

Because it isn’t a wig! It’s a toupee! 

AMY (turning to the plant again and giving it a final 
touch) 

Well, it’s pretty, whatever it is. 

AUBREY 
It isn’t even a toupee; it’s just a patch! 

Amy (starting across to the back of the center table, carrying 
the sowled cover) 

It’s a young wig, that’s what it is. (He turns and glares 
at her. She settles the scarf on the center table) And if it 
were only half as big as it is, anybody that’d look at it 
a mile away’d know that it never grew on you. 

[She goes quickly out through the portiéres at the right, and 
he returns to the mirror and preens himself generally. 
Immediately she comes back into the room again, carrying 
a big, dark dust-cloth, with which she commences to dust the 
center table; while he struts across the room in front of the 
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table, settling his cuffs and whistling the opening bars of 
the chorus of “I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles.” 

AUBREY (as he approaches the bay-window) 

What do you say about putting a couple of these plants 
out on the front porch? 

AMY 
What for? 

AUBREY 
I think it adds a lot to the appearance of the house as 
you come up the street. 

AMY 
Oh, don’t be silly, Aubrey! 

AUBREY (wheeling around and looking at her in astonishment) 
What do you mean, don’t be silly ? 

AMY (pausing in her dusting) 

Why, who ever heard of anybody putting plants on a 
front porch in February ! 

AUBREY 
I don’t mean to leave them out there! We could bring 
them in again as soon as she goes. 

AMY (starting for the little corner table down at the right) 
Yes, and she’d go away thinking we were both crazy. 
She arranges the few magazines on the table, and then com- 
mences to dust it. 

AUBREY (sauntering back to the center table, where he proceeds 
to take the books which she has just arranged out of the 
little rack, and stand them on their ends) 

Oh, everybody’s thinking you’re crazy, with you! 

amy (turning to him and speaking emphatically) 

Well, I know that’s exactly what J’d think, if I were to 
come along and see plants on an open porch in the middle 
of winter. 
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AUBREY (occupied with the book arrangement, and without 
looking up) 
Well, I’ve seen lots of plants on front porches in the 
winter. 

Amy (returning to her work of dusting the table) 
Well, if you did, they were enclosed porches. (She 
finishes the dusting, and starts back towards the center 
table; but comes to a dead stop upon seeing the arrange- 
ment of the books, and her husband’s intense absorption in 
it. There is a slight pause) What are you doing with 
those books? 

AUBREY (still busy) 
I’m just standing them up this way, so you can see what 
they are. 

AMY 
Can’t you see what they are in the rack? 

AUBREY 
Certainly you can; but I think they show up better 
this way. 

AMY (stepping towards him and pushing him out of the 
way) 
Go away! and let them alone! 
[She hurriedly commences to gather them up and restore 
them to the rack. 

AUBREY (wandering towards the arched doorway at the 
left) 
That’s the way they have them in all the store windows. 
[He proceeds to push the curtains back at the arched door- 
way. 

AMY 
Well, this isn’t a store window. (She glances at what 
he’s doing, and starts towards him) And don’t push 
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those curtains back that way, Aubrey! I just fixed 
them. 
[She pushes him towards the back of the room. He wanders 
around her and comes forward at the left. 

AUBREY 
They cover up the Victrola, that way. 

Amy (settling the curtains) 
That doesn’t matter. These doors look too bare with 
the curtains pushed back. (She starts back towards the 
center table to complete her rearrangement of the books) 
Now, let things alone, for heaven’s sake! She can see 
the Victrola when she goes in there. 

AUBREY (sauntering a little towards the right, in front of the 
center table) 
She may not go in there. 

AMY (addressing him, as she crosses to the portiéres at the 
right, taking the dust cloth with her) 
Well, I guess she’s seen Victrolas before, even if she 
doesn’t go in there. (She goes out through the portiéres. 
He stands for a second fixing himself, then breaks into ‘I’m 
Forever Blowing Bubbles’? again. The detection of a 
speck of dust on his left shoe brings his whistling to a close ; 
and, whipping out the eloquent handkerchief from his 
breast pocket, he leans over to flick it off. The effort dis- 
lodges the toupee, which drops to the floor in front of him. 
He snatches it up frantically, and claps it back upon his 
head; thrusts his handkerchief back into his pocket, and, 
with a panic-stricken glance over his right shoulder, in the 
direction of the portiéres, bolts to the bay-window, at the 
left, holding the towpee in place with his left hand. Amy 
hurries in from the right carrying a small vase, which she 
takes to the little stand down at the right) Any sign of her? 
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AUBREY (adjusting the toupee, and pretending to look out the 
window) 

I don’t see any sign of her yet. 

amy (turning from the little stand and moving towards the 
front of the center table) 

Maybe her train’s late. 
[She glances about the room, to see that everything 1s all 
right. 

AUBREY 
I don’t know why it should be; there wasn’t any hold-up 
along the line to-day that I heard of. 

Amy (settling her sash) 

She said in her telegram that she’d get into Broad 
Street at three o’clock sharp, and that she’d come right 
out here — Because she had to leave again on the Bridge 
train at four-fourteen. 

AUBREY (turning from the window and coming towards her) 

Too bad she didn’t know, she could have gotten right 
off here at North Philadelphia — And then she could 
have gotten that Bridge train right there again at —a 
— four-twenty-seven. 
[He finishes his remarks with an explanatory gesture, and 
stands looking at his wife. She is still settling her sash. 
There is a fractional pause. Then she finishes and looks 
up athim. Then there is another pause, during which her 
eyes shift to his toupee, which is on askew, — a bit over 
the left eye. 

AMY (with a kind of wearied impatience) 

Fix your toupee. 

AUBREY (putting his hand to it, and with a note of challenge 
in his voice) 

What’s the matter with it? 
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AMY 
Why, it’s all over the place. 
AUBREY 
Is that so! 
AMY 
Well, look at it! 
AUBREY 
Well, I fixed it that way! 
[He emphasizes the remark with a little bob of his head, and 
starts up around the center table towards the mirror. 
AMY 
Well, it’s pretty. 
AUBREY 
To let the air get to my scalp. 
AMY 
Well, for Heaven’s sake, don’t have it fixed that way 
when Marion comes! (Fixing the lace at her left cuff) 
You look as though your head were lopsided. 
[He turns from the mirror, and gives her a withering look. 
But she is occupred with her cuff. 
AUBREY (turning back to the mirror) 
How is it you didn’t put on your other dress? 
AMY 
What other dress ? 
AUBREY 
The one with all the beads. 
AMY (iooking at him) 
Why, this is my good dress. 
AUBREY 
I think that other one’s more of a flash. 
Amy (turning away again and settling the front of her dress) 
Oh, don’t be such a show-off, Aubrey ! 
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AUBREY (turning sharply and looking at her) 
Show-off ! 

AMY 
That’s what I said. 

AUBREY 
I don’t know how you figure that’s showing off ! — Be- 
cause I want you to look good. 

amy (looking at him stonily, and speaking in a level key) 
You want me to look good because I’m your wife. And 
you want this friend of mine to see me looking good; 
just as you want her to see that Victrola in there — 
(she indicates the arched door on the left with a slight nod) 
that isn’t half paid for. 
{She looks out. 

AUBREY (coming towards her a step or two) 
I suppose you’d rather have her think you married some 
poor thing! 

AMY 
Listen, Aubrey — It won’t make the least bit of differ- 
ence what we want her to think — She’s a very smart 
girl; and all she’ll have to do is glance around this room, 
and she'll know ezactly what I married. 
[She looks straight out again. 

AUBREY (mimicking her tone) 
Is that so! (She simply emphasizes her remarks with a 
slow and very positive nod) Well, now, you listen to me 
for a minute, Amy! You know I can beat it right over 
to the barber shop (she breaks into a rather tired little 
laugh) and stay there, till this friend of yours has gone, 
(He moves over towards the little stand at the right) if you’re 


so awfully afraid that I’m going to show up so badly in 
front of her! 
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Amy (looking after him with a very knowing expression) 
No fear of your beating it over to the barber shop. 
AUBREY 
No? 
AMY 
You'll be strutting around here in front of her if she 
stays till midnight. 
AUBREY (very nettled, and securing his tie and tie-pin) 
All right. 
Amy (taking a step or two towards him) 
And, by the way, Aubrey — When Marion comes — I 
want you to do me a little favor; and don’t be giving 
her a lot of big talk, — the way you were doing to that 
insurance man the other night; (he turns and looks at her 
in astonished indignation) for I don’t want her to think 
you're silly. 
AUBREY 
When was I doing any big talk to any insurance man? 
AMY 
The other night when you were talking to that man 
about the price of a fifty-thousand dollar policy. 
AUBREY 
Well, what about it ? 
AMY 
Nothing; only that he was just laughing up his sleeve 
at you. 
AUBREY 
Is that so! 
AMY 
Well now, what else could he do, Aubrey? He knew 
you hadn’t the slightest intention of taking any such 
policy. 
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AUBREY 
How do you know he did? 

AMY 
Because he knows you’re only a clerk. And that you 
don’t get enough salary in six months to pay one year’s 
premium on a policy like that. So when Marion comes, 
please don’t be trying to impress her; (she turns away 
from him rather slowly and moves up at the right of the 
center table) for she’s a very sensible woman. 

AUBREY (turning and going up to the mirror) 
I won’t have anything to say to the woman at all. 

Amy (standing above the center table glancing through a maga- 
zine) 
Oh, yes, you will, dearie. 

AUBREY 
She’s not coming to see me. 

AMY 
That doesn’t make any difference to you. 

AUBREY 
No reason why I should stand around gabbing to her. 

AMY 
Well, you’ll stand around gabbing, if you can get any- 
body to listen to you. 

AUBREY 
Well, now, you watch me. 

AMY 
I’ve been watching you; and listening to you too; for 
nearly four years. 

AUBREY (turning to her from the mirror, very peevishly, and 
holding up his right hand) 
All right, I'll raise my hand, — if I want to say anything. 
[He moves forward at the right. 
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AMY 
I know what you'll do, if you get the chance; I’ve heard 
you before. 
[There rs a slight pause, during which he frets a bit, down 
at the right. Then his mood shifts and he breaks into 
whistling his familiar “I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles.” 
But this dies gradually as he becomes conscious of the little 
vase which Amy brought in for the stand at his right. He 
tilts his head a bit to one side and looks at it with critical 
disapproval. 

AUBREY 
You know, it’s too bad we haven’t got something 
flashier for this stand here. 

AMY (just lifting her eyes over the top of the magazine) 
There’s that vase up in mother’s room. 

AUBREY 
Is she up there now? 

AMY 
She was when I came down. 

AUBREY (wrth a gesture of finality, and starting across in 
front of the center table) 
Well, that’s out. 

AMY 
Why, she wouldn’t mind my taking it. 

AUBREY (turning to his left and speaking emphatically) 
It isn’t that! But if she sees you taking anything 
out of her room, she’ll get an idea there’s some- 
thing going on down here, and she’ll be right down 
for the rest of the night and you won’t be able to 
chase her! 
[He turns to his right and looks out the bay-window. 
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AMY 
Why, she knows that Marion Brill is coming here this 
afternoon. 
AUBREY (turning to her sharply, with a distressed expression) 
Did you tell her? 
AMY 
Certainly I told her. 
AUBREY (despairingly, and crossing over again in front of the 
center table) 
Good night ! 
AMY 
Why, I want her to meet Marion! She’s never met her! 
AUBREY 
Well, if your mother ever gets talking, this friend of 
yours’ll know everything from your age to my salary! 
(He turns away to his right) Now, I’m telling you! 
Amy (with a glance towards the portiéres at the right, and 
speaking in an emphatic but subdued manner) 
I don’t care whether she does or not. 
AUBREY 
Well, I do. 
{Amy glances quickly towards the bay-window at the 
left; then, dropping the magazine, she steps eagerly 
towards it. 
AMY 
There’s a taxi, now. 
[She draws the curtain aside and looks keenly out. 
AUBREY (whirling round and striding towards the bay-win- 
dow, — holding on to his toupee with his left hand) 
Is it stopping ? 
amy (suddenly, and in a tone of suppressed excitement) 
There she is! (She runs to the door at the back of the room 
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and vanishes into the hallway) She’s looking for the 
number ! 
[Aubrey peers eagerly through the bay-window, then steps 
quickly up to the door at the back. 

AUBREY 
Don’t stand out there talking, now, Amy, without 
something around you! 
[He rushes across at the back, still holding on to the 
toupee and, after a fleeting glance through the portiéres 
at the right, reaches the mirror, where he gives him- 
self a hasty and critical survey. Then the laughter 
and greetings of his wife and Mrs. Cole reach him from 
the front door; so, with a glance in that direction, he 
struts forward at the right and strikes a pose, — swinging 
his nose-glasses carelessly back and forth, and looking 
away off. 

AMY (out at the left) 
I knew you through the window of the taxi! 

MRS. COLE 
Well, you know, I was thinking all the way out, “Now, 
I wonder if Amy got my wire.” 

AMY 
I got it yesterday morning. 

MRS. COLE and amy (together) 

(Mrs. Cole) Because, you know, Icouldn’t wait to 

hear from you. 

(Amy) But I said to Aubrey, ‘“‘There’s no use in 
my sending any word now, for she’s already left Chicago 
by this time.” 

[The front door closes. 
MRS. COLE 
Well, you see, dear, I didn’t know definitely — 
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MRS. COLE and amy (together) 
(Mrs. Cole) Up until Thursday night that I was coming, 
(Amy. appearing in the hall door) Oh, well, it 
doesn’t matter! (Coming into the room) Just so long as 
I get to see you. 
[She glances at her husband, then turns and faces the hal! 
door. There is a second’s pause; then Mrs. Cole enters 
the room; and, glancing about, stops just inside the dooi. 
She is a bit older than Amy, — probably three or four years, 
and considerably lighter in coloring. And very smart. 
Amy said she was, and she is — extremely so. It’s in the 
clearness of her eye, and the peculiarly deft codrdination 
of her general movement. Her clothes are smart too; and 
by the looks of them, she must have married rather well; 
they are quite gorgeous. A fine seal coat, full length, with 
a cape effect, and an enormous muff made of black fox; 
rather large hat of black lace over black satin, faced with 
pale coral, and black slippers and stockings. She doesn’t 
remove her coat, but when she opens it, there is a glimpse of 
a light coral-colored dress, heavily trimmed with steel beads, 
along neck-scarf in steel silk, and a lovely-looking necklace 
of pale jade. Sheis wearing white kid gloves and curries a 
fancy bag made of jade and coral beads on her left wrist. 
MRS. COLE 
What an attractive house you have, Amy. 
Amy (smiling, and indicating her husband) 
There’s the principal attraction, over there. 
[Aubrey acknowledges the compliment by melting slightly. 
MRS. COLE (smiling graciously and passing down at the left 
of the center table, towards Aubrey) 
Is this him ? 
[He advances 
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AMY (coming forward at the left of the center table) 
That’s him. 

MRS. COLE 
I’m so glad to meet you, Mr. Piper. 

AUBREY (with a touch of condescension) 
How do you do. 
[They shake hands. 

MRS. COLE 
You know, I’ve always been enormously curious to see 
Amy’s husband. 

AUBREY 
That so? 

AMY (looking straight out, and securing a hairpin in the right 
side of her head) 
There he is. 

MRS. COLE (tilting her head a bit to the left side and looking 
at Aubrey with a smile) 
He’s terribly good-looking. 

Amy (turning away) 
Oh! 
[Mrs. Cole turns her head sharply and looks at her, still 
smiling. 

AUBREY (addressing his wife) 
You hear that? 
[Mrs. Cole turns again to Aubrey. 

AMY 
Please don’t tell him that, Marion! he’s bad enough as 
it is. 

MRS. COLE 
I don’t know how you managed it, Amy. I could never 
doit. You should see my husband, Mr. Piper. I don’t 
suppose he’s any older than Mr. Piper, but, my dear, he 
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looks old enough to be your father. (Amy gives a little 
laugh of incredulity, and Mrs. Cole turns suddenly to her) 
Really! (Then she turns suddenly again to Aubrey) 
He’s almost bald! 
[Aubrey’s smile freezes. 
AMY 
Let me take your coat, Marion. 
[Aubrey turns quietly around to the right, touching his 
toupee with his right hand, and moves up to the mirror, 
where he takes a reassuring peep at it, unobserved. 
MRS. COLE 
I don’t think I'll bother, dear, really; that taxicab’s 
waiting out there for me. You see, I’ve got to get that 
Bridge train out of Broad Street at four-fourteen. 
AUBREY (coming forward at the right) 
I was just saying to Amy, it’s too bad you didn’t know, 
you could have gotten right off here at North Philadel- 
phia, and wouldn’t have had to go downtown at all. 
AMY 
You know, that Bridge train makes a stop here, Marion, 
at North Philadelphia, on the way to Atlantic City. 
MRS. COLE 
Oh, does it! 
AMY 
Get’s there at four-twenty-seven. 
MRS. COLE 
Isn’t it too bad I didn’t know that. 
AUBREY 
Well, you won’t have to go back downtown now, as it is, 
will you, Mrs. Cole? 
MRS. COLE 
Yes, I’ve checked my grip at Broad Street. 
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AMY 
Oh, isn’t that too bad! 

MRS. COLE 
Well, it doesn’t matter! Just so long as I got to see you. 

AMY 
That’s about all you'll be able to do. 

MRS. COLE 
Well, sometime I’m going to invite myself to spend a 
few days with you, and then we'll have lots of time to 
talk. 

AMY 
I wish you could spend them now. 

MRS. COLE 
So do I, dear child; but what can a poor woman do 
with a sick husband on her hands. 

AMY 
How is he, Marion? 

MRS. COLE 
Why, he’s pretty good, now. 

AMY 
Sit down. 
[She picks up the cushion from the right end of the sofa to 
make a place for Mrs. Cole. 

MRS. COLE (stepping over to the sofa and unfastening her 
coat) 
I must unfasten this coat. (Amy sits at the left end of the 
sofa; then Mrs. Cole sits down) You know he had quite 
an attack of the flu last winter; and, I don’t know, he 
never seemed to really get over it. 
[Aubrey has assumed a position over at the right of the 
center table, and is listening with a general expression of 
heavy consequence. 
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AMY 
So many people didn’t. 

AUBREY 
One of the bookkeepers down at my office was telling me 
the other day that the flu has left him with a weak heart. 

MRS. COLE 
Yes, I’ve heard of that, too. But with my husband, it 
all seems to be in his nerves. That’s the reason he’s at 
Atlantic City now. 

AMY 
How long has he been there, Marion? 

MRS. COLE 
Since the week after New Year’s. 

AUBREY 
They say Atlantic City’s a great place for the nerves. 

MRS. COLE 
Well, Ralph says he feels ever so much better. I had a 
letter from him on Tuesday, and he said he was only 
going to stay another week. So I thought I’d better 
just run down there myself and see how he is before he 
starts that long trip back to Chicago. 

AMY 
That flu was a dreadful thing, wasn’t it? 

MRS. COLE 
Dreadful! My dear, you’ve never seen anything 
change a person the way it has changed my husband. 
(She turns suddenly to Aubrey) He’s even lost his hair. 
[She coughs a little, and uses her handkerchief; while 
Aubrey glides to the mirror again, touching his toupee 
discreetly. 

AMY (picking up the muff from Mrs. Cole’s lap) 
I love this muff, Marion. 
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MRS. COLE 
Do you know how long I’ve had that ? 
AMY 
How long? 
MRS. COLE 
Three years last Christmas. 
AMY 
Really ! 
MRS. COLE 
Ralph gave it to me the first Christmas we were married. 
amy (holding 1t out on her left arm) 
It’s beautiful ! 
[Aubrey comes forward again. 
AUBREY 
What kind of fur zs that, Mrs. Cole? 
MRS. COLE 
Fox. 
AUBREY 
Makes a nice looking fur. 
MRS. COLE (turning and looking at it) 
It was pretty when I first got it. (Turning again to 
Aubrey) But it’s getting old now; (looking back to the 
muff) the hair’s commencing to fall out. (He turns and 
drifts to the back of the room) I was so sorry to hear 
about your father, Amy. 
AMY 
Yes, it was so sudden. 
MRS. COLE 
How is your mother, Amy? 
[Aubrey turns and looks towards his wife. 
AMY 
She keeps pretty well. 
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MRS. COLE 
That’s good. 
AMY 
She’s here with us, you know. 
[Aubrey makes a despairing gesture. 
MRS. COLE 
Oh, is she? 
AMY 
Yes. 
MRS. COLE 
Living with you, you mean? 
AMY (getting up, and going round back of the sofa) 
Hum-hum. I must tell her you’re here. 
MRS. COLE 
Well, now, don’t bother her, Amy, if she’s doing any- 
thing. 
AMY (crossing to the portiéres at the right) 
Not a thing — She’s crazy to see you. 
MRS. COLE and Amy (together) 
(Mrs. Cole) I don’t want to bother her. 

(Amy) I told her Id call her as soon as you came. 
(Going out through the portiéres) Ill be down ina second. 
[Aubrey, standing up at the back of the room, glances after 
his wife, then turns and looks at Mrs. Cole. She is 
settling her muff beside her on the sofa. He glances at 
himself in the mirror, and then comes forward at the right, 
rather grandly, flipping the nose-glasses back and forth. 

MRS. COLE 
Isn’t it nice that Amy can have her mother here with 
her. 

AUBREY 
Yes; I’ve had her here ever since Mr. Fisher died. 
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MRS. COLE 
She must be so much company for you. 

AUBREY 
Yes; a person’d never be lonesome. 

MRS. COLE 
I often say to my husband, I wish there were some one 
like that with us; I get so lonesome sometimes in the 
house during the day. 

AUBREY 
Well, when my father-in-law died, I thought Amy’s 
mother might just as well come here with us. She was 
alone; and we had plenty of room; so I said, “Come 
ahead! (He makes a rather magnificent gesture with his 
right hand) ‘The more the merrier !”’ 

MRS. COLE 
This zs rather a large house, isn’t it? 

AUBREY 
Yes, itis. Quite a wonderfully made house, too. They 
were put up by the McNeil people out here at Jenkin- 
town. They’re considered to build the best dwelling- 
house of anybody in the country. They just put up 
the twenty of them, as kind of sample houses — ten on 
that side, and ten on this. Of course, these on this side 
have the southern exposure; so a person’s got to have 
quite a little pull to get hold of one of these. (He 
catches his thumbs in the armholes of his vest, and, tilting 
his head a bit to the left side, looks away out and off, tapping 
his fingers on his chest) But I have a friend — that’s 
one of the biggest real estate men here in town, and he 
was able to fix it for me. 

MRS. COLE 
You were very lucky, weren’t you? 
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AUBREY 
Yes, I was pretty lucky ina way. Although I'd tike to 
have gotten hold of one of the corner ones. 

MRS. COLE 
Are they a much larger house than these ? 

AUBREY 
They’re a fifteen-thousand-dollar house; these are only 
ten. 
[He moves across in front of her, with ever so slight a sug- 
gestion of strut. 

MRS. COLE 
I see. 

AUBREY (with a casual glance out of the bay-window) 
I’m very anxious to get hold of one of them. I told this 
friend of mine to keep his eye open, and if there’s a 
chance, I'll go as high as twenty thousand. Then, of 
course, I could always rent this. 

MRS. COLE 
It’s an awfully nice street. 

AUBREY 
Nice in summer. 

MRS. COLE 
I was so surprised when I saw it, because the taxicab 
driver didn’t know where it was when I asked him. 
[Aubrey looks at her, with a quick movement of his head. 

AUBREY 
Didn’t know where Cresson Street was? 

MRS. COLE 
He said not. 

AUBREY (shaking his head from side to side and smiling with 
heavy amusement) 
He must be an awful rube. 
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MRS. COLE 
He had to ask the traffic officer down on Broad Street. 

AUBREY 
Well, T’ll tell you —I don’t suppose they have many 
calls for taxis out this way. You see, most everybody 
in through here has his own car. 

MRS. COLE 
Oh, I see. 

AUBREY 
Some of them have a half a dozen, for that matter. 
(He laughs consequentially, and she reflects his amusement 
faintly) I was saying to Amy, when we got your wire 
yesterday, it was too bad my car was laid up, I could 
have picked you up at the station to-day. 

MRS. COLE 
Oh, that didn’t matter. 

AUBREY 
But I’ve been working it pretty hard lately, and I had 
to turn it in Thursday to have the valves ground. 

MRS. COLE 
There’s always something to be done to them, isn’t 
there? 

AUBREY 
I should say so. Funny thing, too, — people have an 
idea if they get hold of a high-priced car their trouble’s 
over. (She smiles and shakes her head from side to side 
in appreciation of that illusion) I swear, I’ve had just 
as much trouble with my Pierce Arrow as I ever had with 
my Buick. 
[They both laugh, and Aubrey looks out the window. 

Amy (coming in through the portiéres at the right) 
Mother says she was just coming down to inquire how 
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it was you hadn’t come. (Aubrey turns and looks at his 
wife, then turns around to his right and moves towards the 
back of the room. Mrs. Fisher comes in through the por- 
tiéres, and Mrs. Cole rises) This is Mrs. Cole, Mother 
— Marion Brill that you’ve heard so much about. 
MRS. FISHER (coming forward at the right of the center table) 
Well, indeed I have. 
MRS. COLE (advancing) 
I’m so glad to meet yuu, Mrs. Fisher. 
MRS. FISHER (shaking hands with her) 
How do youdo. I’m certainly pleased to meet you, too. 
MRS. COLE 
Thank you. 
MRS. FISHER 
For I think I’ve heard your name more than any other 
girl’s name I ever heard in this house. 
MRS. COLE 
Well, Amy and I worked beside each other so long. 
MRS. FISHER 
All I used to hear morning, noon and night was, ‘‘ Marion 
Brill said so and so” (Mrs. Cole and Amy laugh) or, 
“Marion Brill is going to do so and so.” 
[Mrs. Fisher laughs. 
AMY (standing at her mother’s right) 
I’m afraid that’s about all we did was talk, wasn’t it, 
Marion? 
[She laughs again. 
MRS. COLE 
It’s about all I used to do. 
[She laughs. 
MRS. FISHER (indicating the sofa) 
Won’t you sit down, Mrs. Cole? 
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MRS. COLE (turning to her right, towards the sofa) 
Thanks. 

AMY (indicating the armchair at the right of the center table) 
Sit here, Mother. 

MRS. FISHER (passing to the armchair, in front of Amy) 
Amy, why didn’t you ask Mrs. Cole to take off her 
coat ? 

MRS. COLE (sitting on the sofa) 

She did, Mrs. Fisher. 
[Mrs. Fisher sits down. 

AMY (sitting on the edge of the center table) 
Marion can’t stay, Mother. 

MRS. COLE 
I’ve got to go almost immediately, Mrs. Fisher. 

MRS. FISHER 
It’s too bad you can’t stay for a cup of tea, anyway. 

MRS. COLE 
I'd love it, Mrs. Fisher, but I really haven’t time. 

MRS. FISHER 
You’re going to Atlantic City, aren’t you? 

MRS. COLE 
Yes. 

MRS. FISHER (as though admitting a weakness in herself) 

I wish I was going with you. 

[She laughs shyly. And when she laughs she’s pretty. 
She must have been a rather pretty girl; for there are 
traces of it yet; even after nearly thirty years as the wife 
of a poor man. Her husband was a wage-earner, always ; 
and it was only by dint of vigilance and excessive scrimping 
that they were able to purchase and pay for the house in 
which she now lives. But the economic strain has told 
upon her, in many ways; perhaps, most obviously, in the 
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developing of a certain plainness of personal quality, — 
a simplicity that is at once pathetic and, in a way, quatnt. 
And her manner of dressing and the arrangement of her 
hair rather heighten this impression. She looks old- 
fashioned. But her hair is quite lovely; it’s thick and 
silvery, with the loveliest wave in it; and she has rt sumply 
parted in the middle and drawn back over her ears. She 
must have been a decided blonde. Her dress, which looks 
as though she might have made it herself, a long time ago, 
has no particular pattern; simply a plain, brown poplin 
dress, without a bit of trimming except a litile ruffle of the 
goods, about two inches deep, around the hem of the skirt. 
This skirt rs one of the old-fashioned, full kind, — touching 
all the way round. She is wearing a deep lace collar, 
probably to relieve the almost basque-like tightness of the 
body, and an enormous breastpin, featuring a very vague 
likeness of a delicate-looking gentleman in a straw hat; 
presumably, Mr. Fisher. 

MRS. COLE 
Do you like Atlantic City, Mrs. Fisher ? 
[She nods, still smiling. 

AMY 
Yes, mother’s always been crazy about Atlantic City. 

MRS. FISHER 
I like the bathing. 

MRS. COLE 
Yes, wonderful, isn’t it ? 

MRS. FISHER 
I used to go in sometimes twice a day. 
[She laughs a little again. 

MRS. COLE 
You must have liked it. 
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MRS. FISHER (with an instant change to seriousness of ex- 
pression and voice) 
Of course, that was before my operation. 
[Aubrey, who has been standing at the back of the room 
watching her with an expression of contemptuous pity, 
makes an impatient gesture and turns to the bay-window. 
Amy feels the movement, and, under the pretext of touching 
her hair, glances towards him. 

MRS. COLE 
It certainly is a wonderful place. 

MRS. FISHER 
I haven’t been there now since my husband died. 

MRS. COLE 
Is that so? 

MRS. FISHER 
Yes; it'll be four years the seventeenth of next October. 
He died the day Amy was twenty-five. (Aubrey turns 
from the bay-window and looks daggers at her) Died on 
her birthday. Didn’t he, Amy? 

AMY 
Yes. 
[She glances towards Aubrey again, and he says voicelessly 
to her, but with very eloquent gestures, “‘ Didn’t I tell youl” 
and goes towards the back of the room again. 

MRS. COLE 
And you haven’t been to Atlantic City since then? 

MRS. FISHER 
No, not since then. But before that, we used to spend 
two days there every single summer. (Aubrey turns at 
the back of the room and looks at her stonily) Go down on 
Saturday morning, and come up Sunday night. Of 
course, it didn’t cost us anything, you know, ’cept our 
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fares; because we used to carry our lunch with us 
(Aubrey begins to boil) And in those days, they used 
to allow the excursionists to sleep under the board 
walk, if you remember. 
[Aubrey raises his hand in the hope of attracting her atten- 
tion and silencing her; but she is oblivious of him. He's 
away up in the left-hand corner of the room, out of the range 
of Mrs. Cole’s eye. 

MRS. COLE 
Yes, I remember. 

MRS. FISHER 
Dear me, I used to look forward to those two days the 
whole year round. (She laughs alittle) Iwas just say- 
ing to Amy the other day, that if I could see my way 
clear to do it, I believe I’d enjoy a day down there 
now, just as much as ever I did. 

MRS. COLE 
Well, I don’t see why you shouldn’t, Mrs. Fisher. 

MRS. FISHER (with another instantaneous shift to seriousness) 
Well, of course, since my operation, 
[Aubrey makes a movement of excessive irritation, and Amy 
gets it; and thinks it wise to interrupt her mother. 

MRS. FISHER and amy (together) 

(Mrs. Fisher) ve got to be more careful. I can’t 
do the things — that — I — 

(Amy, turning suddenly to Mrs. Cole) You haven’t 
been in Atlantic City since you were married, have 
you, Marion? 

MRS. COLE 
No, it’s five years since I’ve been there. 

MRS. FISHER 
Are you going to stay there for any length of time, Mrs. 
Cole? 
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MRS. COLE 
No, I’m not, Mrs. Fisher; I just want to see how my 
husband is. 

MRS. FISHER 
Has he consumption ? 
[Aubrey snaps with irritation. 

MRS. COLE 
No-o, he had the flu last winter; (Mrs. Fisher folds her 
lips in, shakes her head slowly from side to side, and looks 
at the floor in front of her) and he’s never been exactly 
himself since. 

MRS. FISHER 
They never do much good after that flu. 
[Amy rises and crosses towards the left, above the sofa. 

AMY 
I suppose it depends upon how bad a person’s had it, 
Mother. 
[As soon as she passes out of the range of Mrs. Cole’s 
vision, Aubrey appeals to her to know vf there isn’t some- 
thing she can do to shut her mother up. She simply dis- 
misses him with a deft gesture; and, with a sharp nod of 
her head, indicates the immediate presence of Mrs. Cole. 

MRS. FISHER (unaware of the situation) 
Well, now, this doctor that tended me during my opera- 
tion (Aubrey whirls round and goes to the hall door, at 
the back, and Amy comes around and sits down on the 
sofa, to Mrs. Cole’s left) Doctor Stainthorpe — she’s a 
lady doctor — she was telling me that the fluislike scarlet 
fever; if it don’t leave you with one thing, it’ll leave you 
with something else. 

MRS. COLE 
Well, Mr. Cole seems pretty good, most of the time, but 
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occasionally he has a spell of sort of — nervous ex- 
haustion. 
[Aubrey wanders over and stands resting his right hand on 
the left end of the center table, listening to Mrs. Cole. 

MRS. FISHER 
Maybe he works too hard. 

MRS. COLE 
No, I don’t think it’s that; (speaking directly to Aubrey) 
his work is easy enough. (Shifting her eyes again to 
Mrs. Fisher). He’s just a wig-maker. (Aubrey drifts 
towards the mirror) Makes all kinds of hair goods, 
you know. 

MRS. FISHER 
Oh, yes. 

AMY 
I don’t think I ever knew your husband’s business, 
Marion. 

MRS. COLE 
Didn’t I ever tell you? 

AMY 
You may have, but I’ve forgotten. 
[With a glance at his toupee in the mirror, Aubrey glides 
down at the right of Mrs. Fisher. 

MRS. COLE 
That’s what he does — Makes all these toupees that you 
see, — (Aubrey turns quietly away to the right and glides 
up again towards the back of the room) and switches and 
— patches — All that kind of thing. 

MRS. FISHER 
Did you have any trouble finding the house, Mrs. Cole ? 

MRS. COLE 
No, not very much. 
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AMY 
Marion came out in a taxi. 
MRS. FISHER (as though coming out in a taxi were quite an 
experience) 
Oh, did you! 
MRS. COLE (dropping her handkerchief at her left foot) 
Yes, I came right out Broad Street. 
AMY (handing her the handkerchief) 
Here’s your handkerchief, Marion. 
MRS. COLE and MRS. FISHER (together) 
(Mrs. Cole) Oh, thanks. Did I drop that? 
(Mrs. Fisher) Have you any children, Mrs. Cole? 
MRS. COLE 
What did you say, Mrs. Fisher? 
MRS. FISHER 
I say, have you any children? 
MRS. COLE 
No, I haven’t, Mrs. Fisher. 
MRS. FISHER 
Didn’t you ever have any? 
[Aubrey looks helplessly at his wife, then back to his 
mother-in-law. 
MRS. COLE 
No. 
MRS. FISHER 
Well, maybe you’re just as well off. 
MRS. COLE 
Yes, I suppose I am, in a way. 
MRS. FISHER (looking at the floor in front of her, and shaking 
her head philosophically) 
If they never make you laugh, they’ll never make you 


cry. 
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MRS. COLE 
That’s true. 

MRS. FISHER 
I buried a boy, when he was eight years old; and, dear 
me, it seemed as though I never in this world would get 
over it. But when I read in the newspapers now about 
all these bandits, and moving-picture people, — I’m 
kind of glad he went when he did. He might have 
gotten in with bad company and turned out just as bad 
as any of the others. 

MRS. COLE 
It’s hard to tell how they’ll turn out. 

MRS. FISHER 
Well, you see, this is such a terrible neighborhood in 
through here, to bring a boy up in. (Aubrey makes a 
movement of controlled desperation towards the left. Amy 
glances at him, and he gives her a speaking look) So 
many foreigners. 

MRS. COLE 
Is that so? 

MRS. FISHER 
Oh, it’s just dreadful. (Aubrey tries to signal her from 
the upper left-hand corner of the room, with divers shakes 
and waves of his hands. But it is utterly lost upon Mrs. 
Fisher. She 1s all set for a good chat; and it will require 
more than the gesticulations of Mr. Piper to distract her. 
So she goes serenely on; never even casting a glance in his 
direction) A body’d be afraid to put their nose outside 
the door, after dark. Why, right across the street here 
(she extends her arm and hand towards the right) in two- 
twenty-eight, there’s a big Polish family; and I don’t 
believe there’s a soul in that house speaks a word of 
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English. And there’s a colored organization of some kind 
has just bought two-forty-nine — (Aubrey has passed 
into a state of desperate unconsciousness, and stands glar- 
ing at his mother-in-law) that’s the corner property on 
this side. (She points to the right) Paid three thousand 
dollars cash for it, too. So you can see what the neigh- 
borhood’s coming to. 

Amy (tactfully) 
Aubrey, — I wish you’d go down and close the heater; 
the house is getting cold again, I think. 
[He starts for the portiéres immediately, and Mrs. Cole 
turns and says something to Amy. As Aubrey crosses the 
back of the room, he fixes Mrs. Fisher with an icy glare, 
which he holds until he passes through the portiéres. Not 
knowing wherein she has offended, she turns and looks over 
her right shoulder after him with an expression of puzzled 
resentment. Then she turns to Amy. 

MRS. FISHER 
Amy, you’d better go down, too; he’ll be locking those 
grates again, the way he did last week. 

AMY (rising and going around back of the sofa and over 
towards the portiéres) 
He doesn’t need to touch those grates; that fire’s all 
right. 
[Goes out. 

MRS. FISHER 
We have one of those old-fashioned heaters; and when 
you're raking it, unless you turn it just a certain way, 
the grates’ll lock. It’s a perfect nuisance. I often say, 
I don’t wonder people want to live in apartments; 
where they won’t have to be bothered with all this 
heater business. 
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MRS. COLE 
It is a bother. 

MRS. FISHER 
Oh, it’s a pest. 

MRS. COLE 
Although I had the hardest time getting used to an 
apartment when I was first married. 

MRS. FISHER 
Oh, do you live in an apartment in Chicago, Mrs. 
Cole? 

MRS. COLE 
Yes, I’ve lived in one ever since I’ve been out there. 

MRS. FISHER 
Well, you ought to be glad of it. 

MRS. COLE 
Well, really, it was the only place we could get — there 
have been so few houses go up in Chicago in the last few 
years. 

MRS. FISHER 
That’s just the way it’s been here. Why, when Amy 
was married four years ago, she couldn’t get a house for 
love or money. That is, I mean, one that she could 
afford the rent, you know. 

MRS. COLE 
Yes, I know. 

MRS. FISHER 
Of course, she could have gotten plenty at fancy rents; 
but as I said to her, “‘How are you going to pay it on his 
wages?” (She turns carefully in her chair and glances 
over her right shoulder towards the portiéres, for fear Aubrey 
might be within hearing distance. Then she turns back to 
Mrs. Cole, and, leaning towards her a bit, speaks in a 
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rather subdued tone) He’s only a clerk, you know, — 
down here in the Pennsylvania Freight Office. But she 
couldn’t get a thing. Of course, I’d have liked to have 
her stay here; because there was only Mr. Fisher and 
myself; but —a— (she turns again and glances over 
her right shoulder, then back again to Mrs. Cole; this time 
unth even more confidence) my husband never liked him. 
(She indicates Aubrey with a nod towards the portiéres. 
Then to emphasize the fact, she looks straight at Mrs. Cole 
and gives her head a little shake from side to side. But 
evidently she feels that she hasn’t stated the circumstance 
sufficiently; or that, having mentioned it at all, it implies 
some measure of elucidation; for she rises gingerly, and, 
tiptoeing over to the center table, rests her left hand upon it 
and leans towards Mrs. Cole in an attitude of extreme cau- 
tion and confidence) Said he was kind of a blatherskite, 
you know— (She tuptoes towards the portiéres, but 
stops halfway and turns again) Very big ideas and very 
little brains. (She continues on to the portiéres and 
glances out; then returns to the table) So —a— finally, 
they had to take two little rooms over here on Lehigh 
Avenue. Nine dollars a month, so you can imagine what 
they were like. But you couldn’t tell them anything. 
As I said to them, the night they first told me they were 
going to be married — I said, ““How do you two ever 
expect to make ends meet on thirty-two dollars a week ?” 
“Oh,” he says, “that’s only temporary,” he says, — 
“T’ll own the Pennsylvania Railroad within the next 
five years.” This is the way he’s owning it. (She 
looks towards the portiéres; then turns back and says em- 
phatically) He’s never even gotten a raise. He’s 
been getting thirty-two dollars a week for the last four 
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years. (She moves stealthily towards the portiéres again; 
far enough over to enable her to glance through them; then 
comes back to the table) But—-a—as soon as Mr. 
Fisher died, I told Amy she could come here, and I’d 
take my rent out in board. And then she makes 
me different things to wear; she’s very handy, you 
know. 

MRS. COLE 
Yes, she’s a wonderful girl. 

MRS. FISHER 
But, you know, you’d think he was doing me a favor to 
live here. (Mrs. Cole doesn’t know exactly what to say, so 
she simply shakes her head from side to side and smiles) 
He doesn’t like me, you know. Hardly ever speaks to 
me. I suppose you noticed it, didn’t you? 

MRS. COLE 
No, I didn’t, Mrs. Fisher. 

MRS. FISHER 
He’s been furious ever since last spring. (She turns away 
again and glances towards the portiéres; then turns hur- 
riedly back, as though she had a particularly incredible 
item of information to communicate) Wanted me to 
put a mortgage on this house to get him an automobile. 
Can you imagine that! He’s crazy about automobiles. 
And, Mrs. Cole, I know just as well as I’m standing 
here, that if he got one, he’d only kill himself — for he 
has no more brains than a rabbit. So I told him. I 
sez — 
[Amy’s voice, out at the right, interrupts her. 

AMY 
Be sure and close this cellar door Aubrey; there’s a 
draught here if you don’t. 
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MRS. FISHER (tiptoeing back to her chair, with a significant 
gesture to Mrs. Cole) 
Well, I hope you find your husband all right, Mrs. Cole. 
[She sits down. 

MRS. COLE 
I hope so, thanks, Mrs. Fisher. He seems pretty good, 
from his letters. 

AMY (coming through the portiéres) 
I’m sorry, Marion, but I seem to be the only one around 
here that knows how to tend to that heater. 

MRS. COLE (rising) 
Well, you know, you were always able to do everything, 
Amy. 
[She moves a little towards the front of the center table, 
fastening her glove. 

AMY 
You don’t have to go already, do you, Marion? 

MRS. COLE 
I’m afraid so, dear; (Mrs. Fisher rises) it’s getting on 
to four o’clock. (Aubrey sways in through the portieéres, 
flicking imaginary ashes from himself with the fancy hand- 
kerchvef. 

MRS. FISHER 
Couldn’t you take a later train, Mrs. Cole? 
[Aubrey comes forward at the right. 

MRS. COLE 
Why, I suppose I could, Mrs. Fisher; but I’ve wired 
Mr. Cole that I’ll be on that one. 

MRS. FISHER 
Oh, I see. 

MRS. COLE 
And he’s so nervous and worrisome since he’s been sick, 
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that I’m afraid if I’m not on it, he’ll be tearing his hair 
out. [She turns, laughing a little, which Amy and her 
mother reflect, and goes back to the sofa for her muff. 
Aubrey is feigning a profound absorption in an examina- 
tion of his finger nails. Amy crosses over after Mrs. Cole 
and goes up back of the sofa towards the bay-window. 

MRS. FISHER 
Are you going back to the station on the trolley, Mrs. 
Cole? 

MRS, COLE 
No, I told the taxi to wait, Mrs. Fisher. I hope he’s 
still out there. Is he, Amy? 

Amy (at the window) 
Yes, he’s still there. 

MRS. FISHER (hurrying across in front of Mrs. Col 
Oh, I must see it! Pardon me. 

MRS. COLE 
Certainly. (Turning around to her right and going up 
towards the hall door) Now, Amy, I do hope you’re 
going to write to me occasionally. 

AMY (coming away from the window, towards her) 
Yow’re the one who never writes. 

MRS. COLE (laughing guiltily) 
I know, darling; but I’m going to reform, really. 

AMY 
Well, now, I’m going to wait and see. 

MRS. COLE 
But, really, I’ve been so terribly busy since Mr. Cole’s 
been ill, that I don’t seem to be able to — 
[She becomes confidential. 

MRS. FISHER (turning, at the window, and addressing 
Aubrey, who 1s standing directly opposite her at the right, 
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and who happens to be the first one her eye lights wpon) 
Seems so funny to see an automobile in this street. 
(Aubrey is paralyzed; and before he can recover the use of 
his arm sufficiently to try to silence her, she has turned 
again to the window; and he stands watching her, frozen 
with the fear that she may turn again, and sustained only 
by the hope that Mrs. Cole did not hear her. His agony rs 
very brief, however, for almost immediately, Mrs. Fisher 
turns again and addresses him) I don’t think I’ve ever 
seen one in this street before. (Aubrey makes a frantic 
gesture to her, and, turning around to his left, strides wp 
to the back of the room, pointing vigorously at Mrs. Cole. 
Mrs. Fisher 1s bewildered — She simply stares blankly at 
the goings-on of her son-in-law; and it is not until he 
strides forward again at the right, glowering at her sav- 
agely, that it occurs to her to speak) Why, what’s the 
matter with you! 
[Aubrey suddenly raises his left arm and hand as though 
he'd like to sweep her from the earth, but the opportune 
turning of Mrs. Cole to say good-by to Mrs. Fisher, 
restores order. 

MRS. COLE 
Good-by, Mrs. Fisher. 

MRS. FISHER (shaking hands with her) 
Good-by, Mrs. Cole. 

MRS. COLE 
I’m sorry to have to run away like this. 
[Amy moves around to Mrs. Cole’s right. 

MRS. FISHER 
Well, I know how you feel. 

MRS. COLE (turning and chucking Amy under the chin) 
But I did want to see my child here. And her husband 
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— probably the best-looking man I’ve seen in Philadel- 
phia so far. 
[Amy, with an exclamation of deprecation, turns to her 
left and goes laughing out into the hallway. Mrs. Fisher 
laughs a little, out of courtesy. 

AUBREY (swaggering up at the right of the center table, ex- 
cessively self-satisfied, and pointing after his wife) 
Tell her that! 

MRS. FISHER 
I hope the next time you come this way you'll be able to 
stay a little longer, Mrs. Cole. 

MRS. COLE 
Thanks; I hope so, too, Mrs. Fisher. (She turns to the 
right to greet Aubrey, who has come across above the center 
table) Good-by, Mr. Piper. 

AUBREY 
Good-by, Mrs. Cole. 
[They shake hands. 

MRS. COLE (dropping her glove at her right foot) 
I’m so glad to have met you. — Oh! 

AUBREY (stooping) 
Ill get it. 
[The toupee glides off and falls on to the black, fur rug 
on which they’re standing; but he doesn’t observe the 
circumstance, and restores the glove with a touch of 
flourish. 

MRS. COLE 
Thanks. 
[She simply takes the glove, without the slightest evidence of 
an appreciation of the situation. But old Mrs. Fisher 
is in a state of siege; and, taking advantage of her position 
behind Mrs. Cole, endeavors to communicate to her son-in- 
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law, by means of funny little pointings and movements with 
her head, some knowledge of his condition. But Aubrey is 
mercifully oblivious of everything, save that he is in the 
presence of a very attractive woman, who has admitted that 
she considers him probably the best-looking man she has 
seen in Philadelphia. 

AUBREY 
Sorry you have to go so soon. 

MRS. COLE 
I’m sorry, too, Mr. Piper. But if I’m not on that 
train, (She turns to Mrs. Fisher) I’m afraid I'll get 
scalped. 
[She goes out into the hallway. 

MRS. FISHER (stepping to the hall door) 
Don’t let her stand out there in the cold with nothing 
around her, Mrs. Cole. 

MRS. COLE 
No, I’ll send her right in, Mrs. Fisher. 

MRS. FISHER 
Good-by. 

MRS. COLE 
Good-by. 

AUBREY (standing immediately behind Mrs. Fisher, looking 
out into the hallway) 
Good-by. 

MRS. COLE 
Amy, your mother says you mustn’t stand out here in 
the cold with nothing around you. 
[Mrs. Fisher turns, and, with a glance at Aubrey, steps to 
the bay-window, to watch Mrs. Cole get into the taxi. 
Aubrey follows her and takes up his position gust back of 
her, looking out. 
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MRS. FISHER (after a slight pause) 
Good-by. (She waves to Mrs. Cole; and so does Aubrey, 
— perhaps with a trifle more dignity than the occasion 
implies. Then the taxi moves away, and they watch i, 
smiling, down the street. Suddenly Mrs. Fisher looks 
sharply in the opposite direction) There’s the boy with 
the paper. (Turning from the window, folding her arms 
tightly together) Ive got to get my little woolen shawl 
(she crosses to the right, above the center table) ; this room’s 
too chilly for me. 
[She goes out through the portiéres at the right. The front 
door, out at the left, closes; and Aubrey turns from the 
window to the hall door. 

Amy (entering briskly through the hall door, carrying the 
evening paper) 
Here’s the Ledger. 

AUBREY 
You ought to have something around you. 

amy (stepping to the bay-window) 
I’m not cold. Where’s Mother? 

AUBREY (opening the paper, as he strolls across above the 
center table) 
She’s gone up for her shawl. 
[He sits in the armchair, down at the right, and Amy peers 
through the bay-window, as though trying to catch a last 
glimpse of the departing taxi. 

amy (suddenly turning from the window and coming across 
to the right, above the center table) 
Isn’t Marion nice? 

AUBREY 
Yes, she’s very pleasant. 
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AMY (looking at herself in the mirror) 
She’s an awfully smart girl, too. She had charge of our 
entire department when I worked at the Bank. 
[There rs a slight pause. 
AUBREY (half-turning, and very significantly) 
Say, Amy. 
AMY 
What? 
AUBREY 
Listen. 
[She turns her head sharply and looks at him. He beckons 
her to him with a rather mysterious nod, and she comes 
around to his left. 
AMY 
What? 
AUBREY (27 a subdued, level tone) 
Did you get your mother telling her your age? 
AMY 
That’s nothing; Marion knows my age. 
AUBREY 
I told you what she’d do. 
AMY (starting towards the porticres) 
Well, now, it doesn’t make the least bit of difference; 
so don’t start anything. 
[She glances through the portieéres. 
AUBREY 
It’s a good thing she didn’t have any longer to stay. 
MRS. FISHER (out at the right) 
You know, Amy, — 
amy (turning suddenly to him with a deft gesture) 
Sh — sh — 
[She steps to the mirror and pretends to be fixing her hair. 
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AUBREY 
Or she’d have told her a whole lot more. 

MRS. FISHER (coming through the portiéres wearing a rather 
skimpy-looking white shoulder-shawl and carrying some 
pale-pink knitting) 

I always pictured that girl as a much bigger woman 
than she is, when you used to talk about her. 

[She walks down between Aubrey and the center table and 
crosses over to the sofa. She appears to be having diffi- 
culty in disentangling her yarn. 

AMY 
Don’t you think she’s a big girl? 

MRS. FISHER 
Well, stouter, I mean. 

AMY 
No, she never was stout. 

MRS. FISHER (sitting on the sofa, and settling herself) 

I'd never know her in the world from that picture you 
have of her upstairs. 

Amy (turning from the mirror) 

Don’t you think she’s nice? 

MRS. FISHER 
Very nice. 

AMY (standing at her husband’s right) 

Give me a piece of that paper. 

MRS. FISHER 
And very stylish, too. 

AMY 
Any part’ll do. 

[He detaches a section of the paper and gives it to her. She 
moves a step or two to the right and forward and commences 
toread. Aubrey resumes his reading ; and Mrs. Fisher knits. 
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MRS. FISHER (after a pause) 
Ill bet there was five hundred dollars right on her back 
there to-day if there was a penny. And that’s not 
counting her hat nor her shoes, either. (There is an- 
other little pause) That wig business must be a very 
good business. (Aubrey looks over at her stonily; but 
she’s occupied with her knitting) I saw a piece in the 
North American the other morning, that a lot of people 
were wearing wigs now that don’t need them at all. 
(She looks over at Amy, to find Aubrey glaring at her) 
That’s what it said. (He snaps his head round and con- 
tinues reading) She was telling me, Amy, that she lives 
in an apartment there in Chicago. Sez they couldn’t 
get a house when they first went there. Sez there hasn’t 
been a house go up in Chicago since before the war. 
(She laughs faintly to herself) I was telling her about the 
time you and Aubrey had, when you were first married 
— (he looks over at her, with a dangerous squint) trying 
to get even a couple of rooms somewhere. And the 
kind they were, when you did get them. (She laughs 
a little more, at the recollection of them) But they had 
the nerve to charge you nine dollars a month for them, 
just the same. 
[She smiles and looks at Aubrey. 

AUBREY (explosively) 
I suppose you told her that, too, didn’t you! 
[Amy is startled out of her interest in the newspaper. 

MRS. FISHER (after a second’s amazement) 
Told her what ? 

AUBREY 
When were you handing out all this information ? 
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AMY 
Now, Aubrey, don’t start, please! 

AUBREY (jumping to his feet) 
It’s enough to make (he slams the piece of newspaper down 
on to the chair violently) a fellow start! (He thrusts his 
hands into his trousers’ pockets and strides towards the 
back of the room) Trying to make me look like a 
poor sap! 
[He crosses to the hall door and right back again. 

MRS. FISHER (looking in bewilderment at Amy) 
Why, what’s the matter with him ! 

AMY and AUBREY (together) 
(Amy) Nothing at all, Mother. 

(Aubrey, at the upper right-hand corner of the center table) 

You know very well what’s the matter with me! 

MRS. FISHER 
What? 

AUBREY 
Handing out a line of gab about my business! every 
time you can get anybody to listen to you. 

MRS. FISHER 
Who was handing out any line of gab about your busi- 
ness ? 

AUBREY 
You were !—and you’re always doing it! 

MRS. FISHER 
Why, you haven’t got any line of business for any- 
body to hand out any line of gab about —that I ever 
heard of. 
[She turns away. 

AUBREY 
It doesn’t matter whether I have any line of business or 
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not! It isn’t necessary for you to be gabbing to perfect 
strangers about it. 
MRS. FISHER 
What did you want me to do, sit there lookin’ at the 
woman, like a cow? 
AMY 
Mother, please. 
AUBREY 
You don’t have to talk about my affairs! 
MRS. FISHER (with vast amusement) 
Your affairs — 
AUBREY. 
That’s what I said, my affairs! (Mrs. Fisher laughs 
derisively, and Aubrey turns to his wife, desperately) You 
hear her! 
MRS. FISHER 
That’s funny. 
AMY 
She wasn’t talking about you, Aubrey. 
AUBREY 
She was talking about me! That’s all she ever does, is 
talk about me! 
[Mrs. Fisher whirls around. 
MRS. FISHER 
I was talkin’ about houses! — that ain’t you, is it? 
AUBREY 
I know what you were talking about, you needn’t tell 
me. 
MRS. FISHER 
I had to talk about something, didn’t I? 
AMY 
Keep quiet, Aubrey ! 
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AUBREY and MRS. FISHER (together) 

(Aubrey, whirling around and going towards the hall door) 

No, I won’t keep quiet! 

(Mrs. Fisher) You two were down in the cellar fixing 
the fire! And youcan’t sit there with your two hands as 
long as each other when a person’s visiting in your house! 

AUBREY (stopping abruptly above the center table, on his way 
back towards the portiéres) 
I suppose you mentioned that, too, didn’t you! 
MRS. FISHER (half-turning and listening narrowly) 
Mentioned what ? 
AUBREY 
That it was your house! 
(Mrs. Fisher turns her whole body round to him in a literal 
bounce. 
MRS. FISHER (shrilly) 
Well, whose house would I mention that it was! 
AUBREY (turning to Amy with a broad gesture of his right 
hand) 
You see! Didn’t I tell you! 
AMY and AUBREY (together) 

(Amy) Well, what of it, Aubrey! What of it! 

(Aubrey) Every opportunity she gets she’s trying to 

make me look like a poor thing! 

[He brings his right hand down thunderously upon the cen- 
ter table. Then, thrusting his hands into his trousers’ 
pockets again, strides over to the arched door and back again 
to the portiéres. 

MRS. FISHER (after a strained pause) 
Why, what’s the matter with the crazy Jack! 

AMY 
Pay no attention to him, Mother. 
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MRS. FISHER 
I suppose I won’t be able to say this house 7s my own 
after a while. 
AUBREY (stopping above the center table and rapping his fist 
upon it) 
It isn’t necessary for you to be gabbing to perfect 
strangers about whose house it is! 
MRS. FISHER (keenly) 
I guess it’d have been all right if I’d told her it was 
yours, wouldn’t it? 
AUBREY (repudiating her remark with a sharp gesture of his 
left hand) 
You don’t have to tell anybody anything! 
[Mrs. Fisher springs to her feet. 
MRS. FISHER 
I suppose that’s what’s the matter with you, isn’t it? 
AUBREY and MRS. FISHER (together) 

(Aubrey) There’s nothing at all the matter with me! 

[He touches his handkerchief to his forehead. 

(Mrs. Fisher, taking afew stepstowards Amy) He’svery 
likely been telling this friend of yours, Amy, that this is 
his house! And I guess with a lot of big talk about 
taking me in, and giving me a home! ‘Trying to make 
me look like a poor thing! 

Amy (trying to pacify her mother) 
Now, he didn’t tell her anything of the kind, Mother! 
MRS. FISHER (shaking with wrath) 
He did if he got the chance! I know him. 
AMY 
Well, he didn’t get the chance; I was only out of the 
room two minutes. 
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MRS. FISHER (returning to the sofa) 
Well, that’s long enough for him! I’ve heard him be- 
fore. (She gathers up her knitting, preparatory to sitting 
down) Blowing his bubbles! (She sits down, fuming) 
The big blatherskite! (There is a pause. Amy and 
Aubrey look at each other, then at Mrs. Fisher, who knits 
violently) I’m very glad now I did tell her this was my 
house!— (She knits a little more) Wm glad I had 
sense enough! (More knitting) For I know he’d very 
soon tell her it was his, if he got my back turned long 
enough! (She draws some yarn from the ball) And it 
wouldn’t be mine long, either, if I listened to all his silly 
blather about stocks, and bonds, and automobiles, and 
every other thing ! — On his thirty-two dollars a week. 
(Aubrey looks stonily at her for a second; then she turns 
sharply and leans on the arm of the sofa towards him) I 
told her that, too! 

AUBREY (turning to Amy, who ts standing back of the armchair) 
You see! Didn’t I tell you! 
[He passes forward at the right of his wife. 

MRS. FISHER (resuming her knitting) 
So she’d know how much brains you had! 

AMY 
It wasn’t at all necessary, Mother, for you to tell Marion 
that. 

MRS. FISHER (without looking up from her work) 
Well, I told her; whether it was necessary or not. 
(She looks at Amy and speaks emphatically) It was the 
truth, anyway. And I guess that’s more than can be 
said for a whole lot that he told her. 
[She indicates Aubrey with a nod; then resumes her work. 
There is G pause. Aubrey is standing fuming down at the 
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right. Amy picks up the piece of the paper that he threw 
on the chair, then extends the piece that she has been reading 
towards him. 

AMY 
Do you want this? 

AUBREY (half-turning, and with a shade of hauteur) 
What is it? 

AMY 
Why, it’s the newspaper of course! what do you think 
it is? 
[He deigns to take it. She gives him a long look, then opens 
the other half of the paper and reads. 

AUBREY (opening his part of the paper) 
A man’d certainly have a swell chance trying to make 
anything of himself around this hut! 

MRS. FISHER 
I don’t see that anybody’s trying to stop you from 
making something of yourself. 

AUBREY 
No, and I don’t see that anybody’s trying to help me 
any, either. Only trying to make me look like a pin- 
‘head every chance they get. 

MRS. FISHER 
Nobody’Il have to try very hard to make you look like 
a pin-head. Your own silly talk’ll do that for you, any 
time at all. 

AUBREY (turning to her sharply) 
I suppose it’s silly talk to try to make a good impres- 
sion. 

MRS. FISHER (looking over at him, and inclining her head 
conclusively) 
Yes — It’s silly to try to make an impression of any 
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kind; for the only one that'll be made’ll be the right 
one; and that’ll make itself. 
[She reverts to her work. 

AUBREY 
Well, if you were out in the world as much as I am, you’d 
very soon see how much easier it is for a fellow to get 
along if people think he’s got something. 

MRS. FISHER 
Well, anybody listen to you very long’d know you 
couldn’t have very much. 

AUBREY 
Is that so. 

MRS. FISHER (quietly) 
You heard me. (Aubrey steps over to the armchair at his 
left and sits down, looking bitterly at his mother-in-law) 
People that are smart enough to be able to make it 
easier for anybody, are not interested in what you’ve 
got. (Looking over at him) It’s what you’ve got in 
your brains that they’re interested in. And nobody has 
to tell them that, either. They’ll know all about it, if 
you never opened your mouth. 

AMY 
Oh, stop talking, Mother. 
[She turns, with a movement of wearied impatience, from 
the right end of the center table, and crosses over back of 
the armchair to the right, where she continues to read. 
There 1s a quiet pause; Amy and Aubrey reading, and 
Mrs. Fisher knitting. Then Aubrey looks up from his 
paper, thinks for a second, and half turns to his wife. 

AUBREY 
Did you get that remark your friend made, as she was 
going out? 
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AMY 
What remark ? 
[Mrs. Fisher looks over. 
AUBREY (with a self-satisfied smile) 
About the best-looking man in Philadelphia? 
MRS. FISHER (rearranging her knitting) 
Oh, dear! 
[Aubrey gives her a narrow look; then turns back to his 
wife. 
AUBREY 
She made it twice, too. 
AMY 
I suppose I’ll never hear the end of that now. 
AUBREY 
No, but it made an awful hit with me, after all the talk 
you made about putting on the toupee. 
AMY 
Oh, it wasn’t the toupee that made her say it; don’t 
flatter yourself. 
AUBREY 
I don’t think it hurt any. 
AMY 
No, and I don’t think you’re so crazy about the toupee 
yourself. 
AUBREY 
It’s better than being baldheaded. 
AMY 
I notice you got rid of it very quickly, as soon as she 
went. 
[Mrs. Fisher listens. 
AUBREY 
What ? 
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AMY (without looking up from the paper) 
You heard me. (Mrs. Fisher can’t resist a glance at 
Aubrey; but realizing that her expression might precipitate 
another row, she turns away quietly and continues with her 
knitting. Aubrey hasn’t grasped the significance of his 
wife’s remark. He turns and looks at her with a puzzled 
expression; but she is reading; so he turns back again 
and looks straight out, baffled. Then a thought occurs to 
him. He reaches up and touches his head. The toupee is 
off. His brows lift and his mouth falls open, and he sits 
staring straight ahead for a second. Then he glances 
furtively at his mother-in-law, but she is studiously avoiding 
the situation. He gets up, very quietly; and, with a litile 
glance over his right shoulder at his wife, turns and gives 
a quick look on the armchair and under it. No sign of the 
toupee. He feels all over his head and around the back of 
his neck; puts his hand up under his coat, and looks on 
the floor back of the armchair. All very quietly, and with 
a pathetic attempt at nonchalance. But the towpee is not 
to be seen. He saunters up towards the back of the room, 
steps over and glances at himself in the mirror, then stands 
looking about the floor in a quandary. His wife observes 
him out of the corner of her eye, and turns to him) What 
are you looking for? 
[He glances at Mrs. Fisher, then goes very close to his wife 
and speaks in a confidential tone. 

AUBREY 
My toupee. Did you see anything of it? 

AMY 
Where’d you put it? 

AUBREY (with a shade of impatience) 
I didn’t put it anywhere. 
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AMY 
Well, where did you have it? 

AUBREY (becoming more impatient) 
I had it on my head, of course! where’d you think I had 
it! 

AMY 
I thought you took it off, when Marion went. 

AUBREY 
No, I didn’t take it off! 

AMY 
Well, where is it ? 

AUBREY (throwing discretion to the winds) 
I don’t know where it is!’ That’s why I’m asking you! 
(Mrs. Fisher can no longer contain herself, and bursts into 
unrestrained laughter. They both turn sharply and look 
at her, Aubrey glaring) Funny! isn’t it! 
[Amy crosses quickly to the center table, in front of her 
husband. 

AMY 
Did you see anything of it, Mother? 

MRS. FISHER (bursting out afresh) 
I saw it fall off, that’s all I know about it. 
[They stand looking at her. 

AUBREY 
You see that! She’d let me walk around here all day 
with it off, and never tip me off that it was off! 

MRS. FISHER 
What good was it to tip you off that it was off after it was 
of! (Turning back to her knitting) The cat was out of 
the bag, then. 

AMY 
Where'd it fall off, Mother? 
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MRS. FISHER 
When he was picking that woman’s glove up, up there 
at the hallway. (Amy turns quickly towards the hall door, 
glancing about the floor; and Mrs. Fisher turns to Aubrey) 
It isn’t my fault if his old wig doesn’t fit him. 
[He ts looking at her with murder in his eye; but she does’nt 
flinch. If anything, there is a glint of challenge in her 
look. And it’s quite as steady as his own. Amy finds the 
toupee where it fell, and holds vt up towards Aubrey by one 
hair. 

AMY 
Is this it? 
[But the duel of eyes rs still on between Aubrey and his 
mother-in-law; and he is oblivious of both his wife and her 
question. So the towpee, looking very much like a dead 
cat, depends from Amy’s uplifted fingers. Then, suddenly, 
Aubrey snatches it, with a whirling movement to the left, 
and goes towards the mirror to adjust it. 

MRS. FISHER (following him with her eyes) 
It just serves him right! That’s what he gets for show- 
ing off! 

AUBREY (whirling at the mirror, and literally shouting at her) 
Shut up, will you! 
[The violence of his turning sends the toupee flying off his 
head on to the floor, and causes Mrs. Fisher to start so that 
her ball of yarn flies four feet into the air. 

Amy (taking a step towards her husband and lifting her hand 
to enjoin silence) 
Sh — sh — sh — 

AUBREY (looking at her with an eye of fire) 
I won’t stand much more of this Amy! now, I’m telling 
you! 
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AMY 
Keep quiet, Aubrey! Marion probably never noticed 
it at all. 

MRS. FISHER 
I don’t know how she could help noticing it. J noticed 
it; and I don’t think my eyesight’s as good as hers. 

AUBREY 
Then, why didn’t you say something! 

MRS. FISHER 
Because I knew if I did I’d very likely get snatched 
baldheaded ! 

[Aubrey starts violently, and Mrs. Fisher snaps back to her 
knitting. 

AUBREY (appealing to his wife) 

You hear that! Is it any wonder my nerves are the 
way they are! 

AMY 
Oh, keep quiet, Aubrey! for Heaven’s sake! (Pointing 
to the toupee on the floor, as she steps forward at the right of 
the center table) And pick up your wig. 

[This is too much for Aubrey. He literally sways against 
the portiéres above the mirror. 

AUBREY (recovering himself) 

It isn’t a wig, now, Amy! I’ve told you that a half a 
dozen times! 

AMY (looking up from the paper which she has commenced to 
read, and in an exhausted tone) 

Well, then, pick up your toupee! 

[He picks it up and simply slaps it back on to his head. 
The effect 1s weird; for it 1s quite disheveled from tts recent 
experiences, and, in his temper, he has put rt on backwards. 
He swings forward at the right and sits in the armchair, 
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very sulkily. Amy crosses over back of the armchair and 
stands down near the little table at the right, where she con- 
tinues to read the evening paper. Mrs. Fisher knits, and 
Aubrey sits sulking, looking straight ahead. There is a 
pause. Then, possibly at the recollection of certain of the 
remarks that his mother-in-law made earlier in the battle, 
Aubrey darts a sudden glare in her direction; only to find 
that she has been the victim of similar memories. So they 
sit and scowl at each other; then turn away. Then turn 
back again, and away again. Then Aubrey becomes con- 
scious of his wife; and of the fact that she is reading the 
evening newspaper; and, by the association of ideas, his 
thought is diverted into more becoming channels. He 
half-turns to Amy, with something of the self-importance 
that characterized his earlier manner, and, after a slight 
pause, addresses her. 

AUBREY 
Have you got the — a — financial page there? 
[Amy hands it to him; and the curtain commences to 
descend very slowly. 

MRS. FISHER 
Hum! 
[He glares over at her, but she’s knitting; so, withdrawing 
his eyes, he reaches into his vest pocket and brings forth 
the rummed nose-glasses, which he settles rather authen- 
tically upon his nose. Then he takes a silver pencil from 
the other vest pocket, and, turning to his wife, accepts the 
newspaper. Then he crosses his knees, and, spreading 
the newspaper upon them, proceeds to figure profits in the 
margin. Amy stands looking at him, and Mrs. Fisher 
knits. 

THE CURTAIN IS DOWN 


HERE’S HOW 
A Basic Stagecraft Book 


THOROUGHLY REVISED 
AND ENLARGED 


by HERBERT V. HAKE 


COVERING 59 topics on the essentials of stagecraft 
(13 of them brand new). Here’s How meets a very 
real need in the educational theater. It gives to di- 
rectors and others concerned with the technical 
aspects of play production a complete and graphic 
explanation of ways of handling fundamental stage- 
craft problems. 


The book is exceptional on several counts. It not only 
treats every topic thoroughly, but does so in an easy- 
to-read style every layman can understand. Most im- 
portant, it is prepared in such a way that for every 
topic there is a facing page of illustrations (original 
drawings and photographs )—thus giving the reader a 
complete graphic presentation of the topic along with 
the textual description of the topic. 


Because of the large type, the Jarge size of the pages 
(9” x 12”), and the flexible metal binding, Here’s 
How will lie flat when opened and can be laid on a 
workbench for a director to read while in a standing 
position. 


Other Publications for Your Interest 


SS aR TE EY DO 


A GALWAY GIRL 


(ALL GROUPS— DRAMA) 
By GERALDINE ARON 


1 man, 1 woman—'Interior 


A married couple, seated at opposite ends of a table, reminisce about their life together 
Each presents the situation from his or her point of view, rarely addressing each other 
directly The characters are young to begin with, then middle-aged, then old, then one of 
them dies. The anecdotes they relate are both humorous and tragic. Their lives seem 
wasted, yet at the end the wife's muted gesture of affection conveys the love that can en- 
dure through years of household bickeritig and incompatibility. A critical success in Lon- 
don, Ireland and the author's native South Africa. "'A very remarkable play.’—Times 
Literary Supplement, London. “'A touching account of two wasted lives "'—Daily Tele- 
graph, London. ''A minute tapestry cross-stitched with rich detail—invested with a strong 
strain of uncomfortable truths."’-—The Irish Times, Dublin 


(Royalty, $15-$10.) 


TWO PART HARMONY 


(PLAY) 
By KATHARINE LONG 


1 man, 1 woman—Interior 


A play about a confrontation of wits between an alert, pre-adolescent girl and a mentally 
unsettled child-man. On a spring morning in 1959, eight year old Jessie Corington, home 
alone on a sick day from school, receives an unexpected visit from Hank Everett, a former 
friend of the family who used to look like Bobby Darin. From the moment he arrives, 
Hank's eccentric behavior challenges Jessie's cherished belief in adult maturity. Gradual- 
ly, however, she welcomes her new tound playmate and becomes entranced as he enlists 
her aid in a telephone search for his estranged wife. As the play builds, their bond of 
friendship is almost shattered when the violence beneath Hank's innocence surfaces 
agains{ his will. ‘The work of an artist skilled in deft, understated draughtmanship.''— 
Village Voice. 


(Royalty, $15-$10.) 
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Other Publications for Your Interest 


VIVIEN 


(COMIC DRAMA) 
By PERCY GRANGER 


2 men, 1 woman—Unit set 


Recently staged to acclaim at Lincoin Center. this lovely piece is about a young stage 
director who visits his long-lost father in a nursing home and takes him to see a production 
of ‘The Seagull” that he staged Along the way. each reveals a substantial truth about 
himself. and the journey eventually reaches its zenith in a restaurant after the perfor 
mance ''A revealing father-son portrait that gives additional certification to the author's 
position as a very original playwright ''"-—-N Y Times ‘The dialogue has the accuracy of 
real people talking "—N Y Post 


(Royalty, $15-$10.) 


LANDSCAPE WITH WAITRESS 


(COMEDY) 
By ROBERT PINE 


1 man, 1 woman—Interior 


Arthur Granger is an unsuccessful novelist who lives a Walter Mitty-like fantasy existence 
Tonight. he is dining out in an Italian restaurant which seems to have only one waitress 
and one customer—himself As Arthur selects his diriner he has fantasies of romantic 
conquest, which he confides to the audience and to his notebook While Arthur's fantasies 
take him into far-fetched plots, the waitress acts out the various characters In his fantasy 
Soon, Arthur is chattering and dreaming away at such a quick clip that neither he nor we 
can be entirely sure of his sanity. Arthur finishes his dinner and goes home. ending as he 
began-—-as a lover manqué "' a landscape of the mind ''—Other Stages." has 
moments of true originality and a bizarre sense of humor a devious and slightly 
demented half-hour of comedy ''—N.Y Times Recently a hit at New York's excellent 


Ensemble Studio Theatre 
(Royalty, $15-$10.) 


SL EE AN EE LEGS IDES ILL 


NEW ONE ACT TITLES 


from 


SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. 


AFTER THE FACT — BAR AND GER - BATBRAINS - 

A BENCH AT THE EDGE - BOCAS - BOTTOMS UP, 

DONALD DUCK — THE DOUBLERS - FORBIDDEN 
COPY — A GALWAY GIRL - HELLO, MA! - 

] DON’T KNOW WHERE YOU'RE COMING FROM AT 
ALL! - LANDSCAPE WITH WAITRESS —- LEAVIN’ 
CHEYENNE - LOST AND FOUND - LUNCH OR 
SOMETHING — MD 20/20 — ME, TOO, THEN! — 

A MODEST PROPOSAL — MOVIE OF THE MONTH - 
NAPOLEON’S DINNER - THE NEW GIRL - 
THE NEXT CONTESTANT - NOW THERE'S JUST 
THE THREE OF US — PASSING FANCY - PERIOD — 
ROOM FOR ONE WOMAN —- SEDUCTION DUET - 
SITTIN’ — SQUIRRELS - SUNDANCE - THE 
TANGLED SNARL - THE THREE MILLION DOLLAR 
LUNCH — TWO PART HARMONY -— UNSEEN 
FRIENDS — VIVIEN — WORKING HER WAY DOWN 


For descriptions of plays, consult our FREE Basic Catalogue of Plays. 


THE samver rrencu, Inc. 


UEL Ne ae ONY 10036 4982 
ew York, i 
SAM (212) 382-0800 
THEATER (213) 876-0570 
BOOKSHOP sun. snexcu como ur. 
Toronto M5C 1P1 


CANADA 
(416) 363-3536 


Open 9:00-5:00, Mon-Fri. SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 


52-56 Fitzroy Street 


Specializing in plays and London wiP 5Hs 
books on the theater *""” 


THE FLATTERING WORD 
Comedy. 1 act. By George Kelly. 
2 males, 3 females, Interior. Modern costumes. 30 minutes. 
Mrs. Mary Zooker knew Tesh before he was a dis- 
tinguished actor. Now Tesh is in town again and Marvy is 
married to a pompous pastor, Tesh would like to have Mary 
see his performance that evening, but Mary is convinced that 
the Pastor, with all his prejudices against the theatre, will 
never consent to take her. Mary, however. does not take into 
account the power of the ‘flattering word.” 
Price, 60 cents. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


SMARTY'S PARTY 


Drama. 1 act. By George Kelly. 

1 male, 3 females. Interior. Modern costumes, 25 minutes. 

When Charles brings his flapper wife home to meet his 
aristocratic mother, the mother is so deeply hurt that she 
tells Charles the truth: he is not her son. Charles is forced to 
take up an entirely new life with the grasping family of the 
girl. Human emotions are probed with theatrical effectiveness. 

Price, 60 cents. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


THE WEAK SPOT 


Comedy. 1 act. By George Kelly. 

1 male, 2 females. Interior. Modern costumes. 25 minutes. 

Mr. West thinks the superstitions of Mrs. West are quite, 
quite silly. An old peddler woman reads the cards for Mrs. 
West, and when coincidence proves her predictions not too 
far from the truth, Mr. West finds himself indulging in his 
wife’s beliefs—not that he would ever admit it to her. 

Price, 60 cents. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


POOR AUBREY 


Comedy. 1 act. By George Kelly. 
1 male, 3 females. Interior. Modern costumes. 30 minutes. 


When Amy Piper receives a visit from an old girl friend, 
her husband, Aubrey, tries to impress the visitor. He tells 
impressive tales of his wealth, his home, his car—only to 
have his mother-in-law burst his balloon in comic fashion. 

Price, 60 cents. (Royalty, $10.00.) 
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